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ON THE PASSING OF GYPSY SONG IN RUSSIA 
By Alexander Kuprin 



YY/E witness the passing away of the 
gypsy song — its sad, slow, but sure 
decay. Another score of years — and 
nothing will be left, not even a fleeting 
remembrance of it. The old field camp 
melodies that in the years gone by were 
handed down from memory, from genera- 
tion to generation, clan to clan, are sung 
no more, and no more do faithful souls 
collect, memorize and treasure them with 
love and care. The sentimental song of 
olden times is not in vogue just at pres- 
ent, and vain are the efforts to bring it 
to life again. The modern love song is 
as transitory and ephemeral as a butter- 
fly — to-day the street organ or the pho- 
nograph snuffles or hisses it off and to- 
morrow finds no trace of it left. 

Shall we or shall we not lament over 
this passing of the gypsy song? True, 
with gypsyism we could easily associate 
our unsightly and uncouth past — chattel 
slavery, debaucheries of our landed gen- 
try, the good old time of shameless 
bribery-taking, all sorts of concessions, 
military orgies and squandering of bank 
moneys. . . . Yet there was something 
in our past that makes us unconsciously 
sigh and grieve with a half-concealed 
emotion and sweet melancholy. There 
was Pushkin, Lermontov, Turgeniev and 
the young officer Tolstoy; there were 
the "decembrists," freemasons, romantic 
girls, gallant young gentlemen, tiny la- 
dies' hats, beauty-spots, frivolous anec- 
dotes as told by our great-grandmothers; 
there were mahogany furniture, harpsi- 
chords, long-forgotten exquisite court 
manners, pompous dances, stealing of 
brides, and duels through a handkerchief. 



... It was an awkward but a sociable 
and a lively past. 

There was also the gypsy song. And 
at the recollection of it a sadness fills 
our hearts, as it would were we to recall 
to our mind our foolish tears and child- 
hood joys, the amusing but earnest en- 
thusiasm of first love, the burning passion 
and unbound magnanimity of early youth 
with its uncontrollable mad waste of its 
energies that we then looked upon as 
inexhaustible. 

For almost a hundred years the fas- 
cination of the gypsy song was supreme, 
and little wonder, then, that our two 
great men of the nineteenth century paid 
a passionate and touching tribute to 
this enchantment; one illuminating the 
beginning of the century, the other im- 
mortalizing its end — Pushkin and Tol- 
stoy. 

Now, I repeat, the gypsy song is dying 
fast away, and that which I by mere 
chance happened to hear some twenty- 
five years ago in Pensa and Moscow was — 
alas ! — the last flickering flames of gypsy 
singing: "That Hour," "Dark Eyes" 
and "The Birch Tree." And even then 
the old connoisseurs and shrewd judges 
recalled with sorrow the bygone days of 
Pisha, Grusha and Styesha — the gypsies 
who had made themselves and those 
songs famous. 

What they offer us to-day from the 
stage and in cabarets, under the alluring 
name of a "gypsy ballad," has lost its 
blood-connection with the gypsy camp, 
and has been shorn of the spirit and very 
essence of that strange and mysterious 
tribe. 
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If you choose to visit sometime in 
midsummer a gypsy encampment in the 
woods around Moscow or Petrograd you 
are sure to listen to some spicy lines 
with a German-waltz accompaniment. 
Instead of naive gestures of the children 
of the woods you will be invariably and 
unpleasantly surprised by " cqfe-chantant" 
manners. Do not ask there for a gen- 
uine gypsy song — you will not get it. 
Perhaps the old hag, half-starved, half- 
blind, with sunken eyes, charred and 
dried as the last year's bread-crust, 
knows it. But even she, if you bring 
to her memory the words of the song, 
will shed a few tears, hopelessly drop 
her head and hands and exclaim: "To- 
day they laugh at these songs. Foolish 
songs — they say. . . . Now they sing 
quite different songs. . . ." 

But, oh, how wonderful those foolish 
songs were ! God knows when and from 
what southern climes they were brought 
to us by these unknown people, this 
Pharaoh's Tribe, as they are called in 
central Russia. Did they come from 
India, Egypt or Southern Europe? A 
nomadic tribe, they had naturally assim- 
ilated many strange dialects, and, in 
consequence, their songs had suffered 
somewhat therefrom; but the oriental 
beauty, passionate love, anguish and 
directness of appeal are still there, in 
those exotic songs that are like red roses 
on snow. . . . 

Tolstoy loves to describe gypsy scenes, 
and in some of his works they are easily 
the best. There are long passages in 
"War and Peace," "Two Hussars" and 
in the posthumous drama "The Living 
Corpse." Shortly before his death, Tol- 
stoy, who counted as worthless the fruits 
of modern civilization, in conversation 
with a journalist, remarked that from 
all the conquests of human culture, use- 
less and even harmful in substance, he 



would be grieved to part with music 
and the gypsy song. 

Let us recall another Tolstoy — Alexei, 
the poet — and such literary lights of ours 
as Polonsky, Leskov, Phet, Apuchtin 
and Pisemsky. Let us also recall the 
many great names connected with our 
titled aristocracy who laid their coats 
of arms and their fabulous inherited 
wealth at the feet of the gypsies who in 
many cases were the cause of their ruin, 
daring escapades, elopements, scandals 
and famous duels. . . . Surely there 
must have been a certain invincible and 
elemental beauty in the whole of gypsyism 
that made them gay and extravagant 
and forced them to even commit deeds 
of savagery, to which the Mongolian 
blood that runs in the veins of every 
Russian has contributed its share. It 
is no wonder that we Russians love so 
tragically, and that our songs are so sad, 
and that we ourselves aimlessly wander 
over the vast expanse of the valleys of 
our beautiful and uncouth land. 

Thrice I heard genuine gypsy singing. 
With two of my friends I once spent a 
dull, lonesome and severely cold winter 
in a monastery suburb at the outskirts 
of which a gypsy encampment took 
shelter during that stormy snowbound 
winter. The gypsies, whether from cold 
and hunger, or more likely because of 
the unaccustomed sedentary mode of 
life and inaction, were quarreling with 
each other — a camp against a camp, a 
hut against a hut. The love of song, 
however, dulled by degrees their quarrel- 
some disposition, and before long the 
men and women, the singers and dancers, 
were drawn together closer than before. 

The old Ivan, a rare lover of the camp 
song, was the leader of the chorus, and 
every evening his small, narrow but cozy 
"isba" (hut) was crowded to its top. 
Ivan's daughter, Masha, was the solo 
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singer. She was a young girl, rather 
homely, with a long nose and a pocked 
face, but with a wonderful pair of dark 
luminous eyes — frightened and gentle at 
the same time. She would begin to sing a 
gypsy camp song, while her father, bend- 
ing over the table, would fix upon her his 
burning dark eyes, and when she would 
reach the parts he loved best, he would 
beseechingly whisper to her: "Romanes, 
Masha, Romanes . . ." (in Gypsy dia- 
lect — Love). His hoarse but correct 
voice would fall in with the choruses, 
and a strange but delightful union of 
male and female voices would soon fill 
the small room. Scarcely any word of 
the refrain could be heard, but there 
were sounds resembling those of bell- 
jingling, human groans and joyous shouts. 
Next, the vivacious little dancer, Duni- 
asha, would appear, a beautiful girl in 
a torn red silk waist, and the whole 
chorus, intoxicated with song and dance, 
would be going mad, as if bewitched. 
One felt an impulsive desire to sing, dance 
and weep with them. 

The second time, I heard Varia Panina, 
the world-famed singer of gypsy songs 
— alas — through a gramophone record. 
And even then I was aware of the great 
and wonderful beauty of that deep, al- 
most man's voice. 

The third time, we were visiting the 
late Mr. Shishkin at his estate on the 
Black River, where a number of gypsies 
were camping and making their homes. 
We heard them singing many a time 
during our short stay there, and the 
camp soon became aware of its audience 
being real lovers of song. One day the 
chorus, beginning with a popular air, 
finished with a genuine gypsy camp 
song. I shall never forget that passion- 
ate song and the powerful and sweet 
impression it left on me. It seemed as 
though in a room scented with all the 



rich but conventional perfumes there 
suddenly entered a wave of strong aroma 
of some wild flower — perhaps the wild 
rose. . . . The sensation was overpower- 
ing. And not only I felt that; I observed 
how the bewitched hearers grew silent 
one by one, and for a long time no sound 
or noise could be heard in the room 
except that exquisite tune, touching, full 
of anguish and fiery lament, flowing like 
a stream of clear red wine. ... Of the 
thirty people present hardly one under- 
stood the words of the song, but every 
one drank fully with his soul the prim- 
itive and spontaneous /charm radiated 
by it. 

God knows where it was born and how 
it originated, this melancholic, strange 
and portentous melody. The original 
words of the little song must have suffered 
greatly through the many verbal trans- 
formations it had undergone during the 
many centuries of nomadic wanderings, 
but its meaning was simple and direct, 
as are all the love songs of primitive 
peoples. 

" Oh, what a misfortunate ! 
An unlucky girl fell in love with me . . ." 

The second couplet is lost, but it is clear 
that there is an obstacle in the way of 
the union of the two lovers. The gypsy 
lad removes the obstacle in a decisive 
and simple way. He threatens the whole 
tribe. 

" Oh ! Give her to me in peace, 
Or I will take her by force ..." 

In the last couplet the gypsy lad elopes 
with his beloved. 

" My dear gray horses ! 
Only God is above us. He will protect 
us . . ." 
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Such is the story of this song full of 
Arabian melodies that are very simple 
at first when you listen to them but 
which you will in vain try to repeat. 
One clearly sees, though, the mad pur- 
suit, the frothing horses (stolen horses, 
perhaps, but who cares), the strong 
odour of horses sweating and healthy 
human bodies, the stolen girl with scat- 
tered hair clinging close to the wildly 
galloping horseman-lover. . . . 

They also sang "Pratozore" and 
"Staroverochka." The former is a song 
of incomparable beauty that sounds like 



the old Greek hymns and the enticing 
tunes of the Russian national folk dance 
— a combination that thrills one's heart 
with an ancient bacchic joy; the second, 
a rare song of mournful intonation and 
with a diabolical chorus wherein distress 
is wonderfully intermingled with rakish- 
ness. Oh, the unforgettable night! I 
can still hear ringing in my ears their 
cries, yells and the fantastic and endless 
variations of simple but elusive melo- 
dies. — Znanye, Petrograd. [Translation, 
Lotus Magazine.] 



EARLY IDEALS 
By Baroness Eva von der Eck 



I ET your children have early ideals, 
• and you will contribute to and in- 
sure their future happiness." ' It sounded 
very good, very scientific, very ethical, 
but going home from the afternoon lec- 
ture where I had just heard the quoted 
wisdom, I mused about the truth of the 
statement, and — I must confess — I had 
my doubts. Do early ideals really con- 
tribute to our future happiness? Look- 
ing back into my own past this pedagogic 
wisdom seemed rather dubious. 

Early ideals are awakened by the first 
strong impressions we get out of life or 
out of artistic equivalents of life, and in 
my case these first strong impressions 
with the consequently following early 
ideals were given me through the first 
play I saw, the first opera I heard, and 
the first, or at least one of the first books 
I read. I had, thus, three distinct, clear, 
and emotionally well defined early ideals, 
but, on the whole, I do not think they 
have augmented what there may be on 



happiness in my life. Pray, judge for 
yourself. 

The first play I witnessed was Le 
maitre de Jorge. The higher powers did 
not want to see this, even at that time, 
obsolete and over-sentimental play, and 
so the tickets were given to me and my 
governess. This lady, very wisely, de- 
murred. "Elle est trop jeune" she ex- 
plained to the authorities, but the authori- 
ties simply shrugged their shoulders and 
said: "Elle ne comprendra rien," and so 
we went. What the play is about, I 
can not tell now and I, probably, could 
not have clearly told then, but even now 
I feel somewhere in my heart the wonder- 
ful thrill and the almost giddy delight 
which I experienced when I saw Philippe 
kneel before Claire and exclaim in a 
passionate love-laden voice: " Je t' adore." 
At this moment an early ideal was set 
before me, the ideal of a magic and en- 
chanted love. Every evening, when I 
closed my eyes, a prince of dreamland 



